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PREFACE. 



THE following pages contain a few explanatory and 
historical paragraphs on the Roman, Continental, 
and English methods of pronouncing Latin, and a brief 
presentation of the main features of each. 

The character and arrangement of the studies in Eng- 
lish and Comparative Philology at Lafayette College make 
it desirable that students shoukl have a knowledge of both 
the Roman and the English methods. The students are 
carefully taught in practice to use the English method, and 
to give the rules for the sound of the letters, this having 
been found a valuable aid in teaching English Pronunci- 
ation and the Philology of the English language. A knowl- 
edge of the Roman method, giving the sounds, in the 
main, as we believe Cicero and Virgil gave them, is re- 
quired, as a matter of historical information and culture, 
and as an important aid in determining the derivations of 
words and the laws of phonetic change, and in illustrating 
the principles of Comparative Philology. 

We have therefore needed for the use of our students 
a somewhat fuller presentation of both methods than is 
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found in the grammars in common use. I have thought 
that a brief outline of the three methods used in this 
country might be of some interest and value to those who 
are learning to pronounce Latin, — supplementing the facts 
given in the ordinary grammars, — and to those who desire 
some general information on the subject. 

D. B. K. 

Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa.^ January ^j, i&So» 



THE BOMAN METHOD. 

THE Roman method aims to give the letters the same 
sounds as were heard from educated speakers in the 
Augustan period, llie chief means of ascertaining these 
sounds are: (i) The statements of ancient writers, — par- 
ticularly the grammarians ; (2) The traditions of scholars, — 
particularly the monks ; (3) The Greek representations of 
the Latin sounds ; (4) The orthography of the language it- 
self; (5) The pronunciation of the Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and French, — the descendants of the Latin ; and, 
(6) The general principles of Phonology. 

(i) Varro, Cicero, Quintilian, Velius Longus, and many 
other writers have undertaken to describe or have made inci- 
dental allusions to the sounds of the letters. These writers, it 
seems, knew comparatively little about the physiology of the 
organs of speech and the laws of Phonology. Thia Im^ ef 
knowledge, added to the difficulty always found of inti^fig^ly 
describing vocal sounds, and the obscure and sometimes 
apparently contradictory statements of the writers, some of 
whom lived centuries apart, makes corroborative testimony 
from other sources quite necessary. 

(2) The natural tendency to conform the sounds of the 
letters of another language to the sounds of the same letters 
similarly situated in one's own speech, makes the traditional 
pronunciation rather unreliable. The constant and unbroken 
use of the Latin, in the services of the Roman church, makes 
a tradition of some value, though the priests no doubt very 
often conformed the pronunciation of the Latin to their own 

5 



6 LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 

vernaculars, as we find them doing now. The rhymes of the 
Latin hymns belong to so recent a period as to be of scarcely 
any value in determining the pronunciation of the Augustan 
Latin. 

(3) The Greek representations of the Latin sounds are 
a great aid in determining the character of the latter, and 
would be still more valuable if we knew just how the Greeks 
pronounced all the letters. 

(4) It is generally conceded that the orthography of the 
Latin was for the most part phonetic. No doubt there were 
many exceptions, and, we know, there were not a few varia- 
tions and changes from time to time. Julius Caesar, Augustus, 
and Claudius revised the orthography in the direction of the 
phonetic method. And yet we find inscriptions and mis- 
spellings — apparently phonetic — differing from the estab- 
lished orthography (" Cacography is always a surer guide to 
pronunciation than orthography." — Ellis). It may be that 
these variations in spelling sometimes indicate different pro- 
nunciations, rather than differences between the accepted 
orthography and the phonetic representation of the common 
pronunciation. What we know of Latin orthography applies 
mainly to the first century of the Christian Era. We do not 
have full and accurate information in regard to the orthog- 
raphy of Cicero and Virgil. 

(5) Some consideration must be given to the sounds of 
the letters as heard in the words — mostly proper names — 
preserved entire in the lineal descendents of the Latin, par- 
ticularly in the Italian. It cannot, of course, be assumed 
that the exact sounds have been preserved unchanged, even 
where the orthography is precisely the same in the Latin and 
in one or more of the Romance languages, any more than 
it follows that words spelled alike by Chaucer and Shake- 
speare were pronounced exactly alike by both. 
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(6) The general principles of Phonology, and the laws of 
change derived from the study and comparison of the lan- 
guages of the Indo-European family, are a very valuable aid 
in deciding doubtful points and correcting errors into which 
other clews might lead. 

During the past thirty years, there has been much careful 
and profound investigation into these sources of information, 
and very diligent comparison of the knowledge obtained. 
Corssen in Germany,^ Roby, Ellis, Munro, and Palmer in 
England, and Haldeman, Blair, Richardson, and others in 
this country have wrought wonders in elucidating obscure 
points, and have, without doubt, succeeded in bringing to 
light the main features of the Augustan pronunciation. The 
ordinary sounds of most of the letters have been ascertained. 
A few points, however, are still in doubt. There were probably 
many exceptions and variations and changes from time to 
time, as there are in all languages. Scientific phonologists, 
who are accustomed to note and measure with great nicety 
very slight differences of sound, will probably never be fully 
able to agree in regard to the precise sounds of some of the 
letters, though additional facts may be brought out by their 
discussions. The knowledge already obtained enables us to 
form a much better idea of the rhythm and harmony of the 
grand old Latin, and is of great interest and value to archae- 
ologists and philologists. Many still prefer the English 
method for practical purposes. No one, however, who lays 
claim to Latin scholarship, should be ignorant of the leading 
features of the Roman. 

A few years ago considerable interest in the adoption of a 
reformed method of pronunciation sprung up in England. 
The syllabus of Professors Munro and Palmer was issued at 
the request of the head masters of the grammar schools, and 
some effort was made to introduce the new system. The 
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interest in the new method seems, however, to be dying out 
in England, the head masters having in many cases gone 
back to the old method, and no serious attempt having been 
made to introduce the new pronunciation into Cambridge 
and Oxford. In this country its introduction has been 
much more general.^ 

The following outline of the main features of the method 
will be sufficient for practical purposes : — 

VOWELS. 

The long and short vowels differed only ip quantity, not 

in quality. 

a has the sound of a in father. 



a 


tt 


tt 


a " far. 


o 


tt 


ft 


" home. 


5 


tt 


tt 


" wholly. 


a 


tt 


tt 


u " brute. 


tt 


tt 


tt 


u " full. 


e 


tt 


it 


a ''fate. 


S 


tt 


tt 


e ''then* 


i 


tt 


tt 


i " caprice. 


1 


tt 


tt 


i " thin? 


y has a sound intermediate between the vowel sounds heard in thin 


And moon.^ 









1 Those who wish to pursue the study of this method further will find 
interesting information and discussions in Corssen's Ueber Ausprache, 
Vokalismus und betonung Lateinischen Sprache ; Roby's Latin Grammar, 
Vol. I.; Syllabus of Latin Pronunciation, by Professors Munro and Palmer; 
Haldeman's Latin Pronunciation; Blair's Latin Pronunciation; J. F. 
Richardson's Roman Orthoepy ; Fisher's Three Pronunciations of Latin ; 
W. W. Story On the Pronunciation of the Latin Language (N. A. Review, 
1879) ; and Some Practical Hints on the Quantitative Pronunciation of 
Latin, A. J. Ellis. 

2 " ^ in met, lengthened" (Roby). 8 » ei'xn deceit" (Haldeman). 
* "^ as Ger. «, but inclining to t, e.g. Miiller, which is nearer to Miller 

than Mullfer " (Roby). 
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DIPHTHONGS. 



The diphthongs, commonly found in Latin, are ae, oe, au, 
and eu. ,Vu is rarely found, u having taken its place. Oi 
is rarely /ound except in inscriptions before the first century, 
B.C. ©ach element should be heard, and the two closely 
unitedm pronunciation.^ 

aiyhas the sound of ow in town. 
od " " " no. 

eu « « gj^ « ^97^. 

ai " " i " pine (originally, but changed subse- 

qviently to that of a in fate). 
I oi has the sound of oi in voice. 
< oe " " oy " boy^ 

I ei " " ey « ihey. 

ui " " we " we. 

i 
I CONSONANTS. 

/ C and g are always hard, as in cany get, 

I b before s has the sound of p, 

I B has the sound of j in thus. 

' j has the sound of ^ myes? 

n before ^, gt q, and x is pronounced as in English, anchor, o^f^ger^ 
relinquish, anxious. 
I u (v), with the sound of w, occurs after q, g, s, /, and r. 

/ V has the sound of w in want.* 

r is always trilled. The r sound in durr approaches it. 
X has the sound of ks. 



1 There is considerable difference of opinion in regard to the precise 
sounds of some of the diphthongs, and the best English illustrations of them. 

2 " ^ in world, or i in whirl '* (Blair) ; " a in fate " (Gildersleeve) ; " ozvy 
in showy" (Haldeman). 

* See Roby, Vol. I, pp. xliii-lii. 

^ Roby thinks this was its sound, " originally, at least" But see Max 
Miiller in Academy, 1871. 



/ 



lO LATIN pronunciation: 

z has the sound of ? in zenith} 

m at the end of a word was sometimes almost, sometimes quite 
inaudible.^ 

ph, ch, and th (occurring in Greek words mostly) represent the 
sounds of <|>, x> and 0, and have sounds similar to those of phy kh, and 
///, in uphill, blockhead, and hothouse. 

Other consonants are pronounced as in English. 



THE CONTINENTAL METHOD. 

The Latin language was introduced among the nations 
which Rome conquered, by soldiers, colonists, traders, gov- 
ernors, magistrates, books, teachers, and missionaries (loo 
B.C.-400 A.D.). During the first few centuries its use seems 
to have become pretty general in the western part of the 
Empire. In France, Spain, Italy, and Portugal, in time, it 
became, in a corrupted form, the language of the common 
people, who seem, for the most part, to have been ignorant 
of the literary Latin from the seventh to the eleventh century. 
In this period the Romance languages had their rise, though 
their beginnings were doubtless much earlier. The rulers did 
something and the church a great deal toward keeping alive 
a knowledge of the Latin. Ecclesiastical correspondence 
and the church services were conducted in Latin, and Latin 
seems to have been the language of whatever learning there 
was in this period. Subsequently, on the revival of learning 
(eleventh century), Latin became the language of Philos- 
ophy, Theology, Law, Diplomacy, and Science. During the 
last two or three centuries it has given place for these pur- 
poses to the modem languages, being no longer used as a 

1 This seems to be the view of Corssen and Curtius. Roby thinks it 
had the sound of/ in just. 

2 See Ellis's Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin, pp. 43-73. 
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medium of communication between scholars, except on rare 
occasions. 

The Roman alphabetic writing was in many cases intro- 
duced along with the Latin language. The pronunciation 
of the educated classes at Rome, in the best period of the 
Latin, differed from that of the populace. There were, 
besides, different dialects in Italy and provincialisms. What 
and how great these diversities were, it is impossible now to 
ascertain with accuracy. The Italian probably retains some 
of the peculiarities of the rustic pronunciation. It is pretty 
certain that in some of the dialects of the folk-speech c 
and g before <?, /, and y had the sounds somewhat like s 
andy/ that c and g were often interchanged, — originally 
one character, c, was used, g was a comparatively late de- 
velopment, — that s between two vowels had the sound 
of z, — this occurred sometimes in the speech of the edu- 
cated, — and that / was sometimes assibilated with the fol- 
lowing /. There seem to have been, also, variations of 
vowel sounds and of intonation. We may be sure that for- 
eigners who undertook to learn Latin, did not always hear 
the literary pronunciation, and that each nation corrupted 
by its own peculiarities the pronunciation it had received. 
There was a constant tendency on the part of those who 
spoke different dialects of the Latin, as well as those who 
learned Latin from others, to conform the pronunciation of 
the literary language, as they found it in books, to that of 
their own tongues, giving the letters the sounds commonly 
heard in their own speech. This tendency, though counter- 
acted in various ways, in time produced great diversities, 
diminishing the value of the Latin as a medium of oral com- 
munication. " One would have thought all Babel had come 
together," is Erasmuses remark on the attempt, in his time, 
of the European ambassadors to converse in Latin. These 
diversities are still found in the methods of pronunciation 
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practiced by continental nations, each one modifying the 
pronunciation of Latin according to the peculiarities of its 
own speech. 

The differences in the sounds of the vowels are not very 
great. Differences in intonation or accent, and in the 
sounds of the consonants, are of more importance. The 
following are the chief peculiarities in the sounds of the 
consonants : — 

In German, before e, /, and y, c =^ ts ; in French and Por- 
tuguese, s in sin ; in Italian, ch in chin ; in Spanish, th in thin. 
In German, before <?, /, and y,g = g in gun, with some varia- 
tions ; in French and Portuguese, s in pleasure ; in Italian, g 
in gin ; in Spanish, g guttural. In German and Italian,/ = y 
in yet; in French and Portuguese, j m pleasure; in Spanish, 
ch guttural. In German, V'=^f, elsewhere, English v. In 
German, sometimes, particularly in words ending in -tion, 
t= ts ; in French, in the combinations -tion, -tial, and a few 
others, s in sin ; in Italian it sometimes has the sound of ts ; 
in Portuguese it is always hard. Variations also occur in 
the sounds of s and x, and of some of the other consonants. 

The following is an outline of the method commonly 
known in this country as the Continental : — 







VOWELS. 


5 


has the sound of 


a in father. 


ft 


i< 


« 


a « fat. 


e 


Cf 


<( 


ey*' they. 


e 


(C 


cc 


e " pet. 


1 


(C 


(( 


i " caprice. 


1 


C( 


<« 


i « pit. 


o 


(( 


(( 


" note. 


d 


« 


« 


" not. 


fi 


i( 


« 


u " rule. 


If 


C( 


(( 


u " rut. 



THE ENGLISH METHOD. 1 3 

These sounds are frequently somewhat modified by the 
consonants which follow them. Some of those who use the 
method give /, o, and u the short sounds when a consonant 
follows in the same syllable, even though the vowels are long 
in quantity. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

ae and oe have the sound of ey in they, 
ai " ei " " " i " ice. 

au has " " ou " out. 

eu " " " eu " feud. 

OU " " " o " no. 

ui " " " we " we. 

CONSONANTS. 

c and g before e, 1, y, ae, and oe are pronounced like s and y / and 
in other situations, as in can and^ip. 

8 is always like s in sin. 

u before a vowel has the sound of w, after q, often after g, and 
sometimes after s. 



THE ENGLISH METHOD. 

The Latii) letters formed the basis of the Anglo-Saxon 
Alphabet, Roman alphabetic writing having been intro- 
duced by the missionaries in the sixth century. (See 
March's Anglo-Saxon Grammar, pp. 1-2). The letters had 
the same sounds as belonged in general to the literary Latin 
of that period, c and g were always pronounced as in can and 
gun, i {/) before a vowel was pronounced like y in yet, r 
was trilled, — the r sound in burr approaches it, — and the 
vowel sounds were more like those now commonly heard on 
the continent. Changes were gradually made in the pro- 
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nunciation of the words and in the power of the letters. The 
assibilation of r, gy s, x, and / took place, mainly through 
Romanic influences (March's Anglo-Saxon Grammar, pp. 
20-22) ; there was a shifting of the vowel sounds, by which 
the open vowels became closer and the close more open 
or lengthened into diphthongs, and the trilled r was softened 
to the sound now commonly given to ;*. There was from 
the first a tendency to conform the pronunciation of the 
Latin, which was used in the church services, to the changes 
in the popular speech ; though, through the influence of 
foreign priests, teachers, and intercourse, the Latin lagged 
behind the vernacular in making changes. On the revival 
of the study of the classics in England (1490-), when every 
gentlemen was supposed to know Latin and Greek, the ordi- 
nary sounds of the letters as used in English were generally 
given in pronouncing Latin. The pronunciation of the 
Latin, like that of the English and living languages in 
general, was taught by an oral tradition. The tendency, 
however, to pronounce after the fashion of some of the 
nations on the continent, prevailed among the clergy before 
the reformation, and among diplomats and others who held 
frequent intercourse with foreign scholars, and probably 
retarded the changes which the pronunciation of the English 
was all the while undergoing. After the reformation in 
England, when the Latin ceased to be used in the liturgy of 
the church (1550), and when its use as the language of 
Philosophy, Theology, Diplomacy, Law, and Science, had 
ceased to be general (exact dates are, for the most part, 
wanting, — Bacon and Newton used Latin for their philo- 
sophical and scientific works ; Milton was Latin Secretary? 
and protested against the then modern English fashion of 
pronouncing Latin ; the records of the courts, except for a 
brief interval, were made in Latin until 1730), the conformity 
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THE ENGLISH METHOD. 15 

of the sounds of the letters in Latin, to the sounds of the 
same letters in similar situations in English, became more 
complete. But little change has taken place in these Hounda 
since the publication of Walker's Dictionary, and the rules 
given by Walker for the pronunciation of English form the 
basis of the English method, as now taught. 

No one, of course, claims that the sounds given by this 
method are the same as those given to the same letters by 
the Romans of Cicero's time, nor that by it alone an elegant 
or even a correct pronunciation of English can be aajuircd. 
There is no language whose pronunciation can be learned 
accurately by rule. The English is particularly full of pc(:u- 
liarities and exceptions. And yet the English method of 
pronouncing Latin affords an excellent opportunity for drill 
in some of the most important principles of English pronun* 
ciation, and is besides an excellent discipline. It is therefore 
of practical value to English-spealdng people. Whatever will 
give us a more ready and accurate use of our mother tongue 
is again. 

A very large proportion of our words, — proper names, 
philosophical, theological^ legal, technical, and Hf'Acniifu: 
terms, — as well as a very large number of the words In unn- 
mon use, are found in the same or in a slightly dt^ent Umn 
in Ladn. Great confusion in the promiDCiation of KnidMt 
must nhimarelY result from the ocimtam yra/ju/jt^ on tiri^ \/stft 
of students, of ostng Um the$e wor4% in the LatiD a i/rfmnn- 
ciatiofi i^^Sermg so much from the Eni^iah. 'Ihti^ Ua i^Hfm 
edbrt has been made, 00 the pan of Kwie w^ift ytitfiMJK tt¥: 
Roman nicthod. to atxiid tha oonfosk^ l^^ii^^^ 

sounds in prooonndn^ P^'^^V^ names that Mt m f/mmmm 
ose in Fngtigi, and that are feAnnd m tiie \»aift if arm m 
Fngrhh and Ljdn. hzx. it k k^a ea«r v> teariit ^t^iAfcf^j^ 
aivzTs io make m& d^sc&csricn. Tfie tesidefr.r wA ummsKy 
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be to pronounce proper names whose spelling has not been 
changed, even when used as English words, according to 
the Roman method. Scientific and technical terms will 
in time share the same fate, and many other words will 
doubtless follow the fashion. It is hard to draw the line. 
Those who have practised the Continental method often 
show peculiarities in the sounds of tlieir vowels, substituting 
occasionally a continental for an English vowel. And now, 
though the new pronunciation is just coming into use, we 
begin to hear complaints of uncouth consonantal sounds 
introduced through its influence. 

The unusualness of the sounds of the words, even of 
those whose derivatives are very familiar in English, when 
pronounced by the Roman or a Continental method, makes 
the Latin seem very remote and strange, — quite an unknown 
tongue to boys. But when the English sounds are given to 
Latin words, most of which are found in some form in Eng- 
lish, the words and language seem much nearer and more 
closely allied to our own. The general adoption of the Roman 
or a Continental method would therefore be likely to deter 
some students from beginning the study of Latin. Then, in 
many cases, beginners would not see so quickly the relation 
of the Latin to the English words, and the first steps in the 
study of Latin would in consequence often be less pleasant 
and profitable. Too few now study Latin. It would be a 
pity to deter any from beginning, and retard others in pur- 
suing the study of the language by adopting a system of 
pronunciation that sounds strange to English ears. If Eng- 
lish spelling reformers succeed in getting English people to 
adopt a system of phonetic spelling, it will then be desirable 
to adopt the Roman or phonetic system for the Latin also. 

The following rules, — taken in part from Harkness's and 
Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammars, — comprise the 
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main features of the English method. Some of them are 
of extensive and general application in English, some have 
but few applications, and to others there are many excep- 
tions. Proper names, and other words derived from the 
Latin with little or no change, will be found to furnish the 
best illustrations of the application of these rules to English 
words. 

VOWELS. 

The long sounds are those heard in the English words, 
maU, mete^ mite^ mote, mute, and type ; the short sounds, 
those heard in mat, met, fit, not, nut, and myth. These 
sounds are sometimes modified by the combinations of con- 
sonants which accompany them : — 

I. Final vowels have their long English sounds ; ^ te, belli, 
bello, fructu. 

(a) a final or unaccented has the sound of a in Cuba; arnica, 
America. 

(2)) Some give a Anal in monosyllables the long sound, and both t's in tibi and 
sibi the short sounds. 

II. In final syllables ending in a consonant, vowels have 
their short English sounds ; mensds, servis, compos, servus, 

(c) In es final, OS final in plurals, and \npost, the vowels have their 
long sounds ; quies, Hercules, servos. 

{d) When one part of a compound is entire, and ends in a conso- 
nant, a vowel before such consonant has the same sound as in the 
simple word ; ve/u/, sicut, abii, alpesque, pdstquam. 

( B) For purposes of pronunciation, etiam and quoniam are not considered as 
compounds. 

(/) o in derivatives oK post has the short sound. 

III. In a penultimate or in an unaccented syllable, not 
final, a vowel before a single consonant, or a mute followed 

1 The marks — and u indicate long and short sounds, and have no 
reference to quantity. 
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by / or ;-, has its long English sound ; satis y agum, debeba- 
t.'tr, memoriay metropolis, 

(S") i ^^' y» i^ ^'^y unaccented syllable except the first or last, has 
its short sound ; immicttSy jtistitta. 

(il) i, in the first syllable of a word, when followed by au accented 
vowel, has its long sound; sometimes, also, when it stands alone before 
a single consonant ; Ionia, tiiea, Italia, dtvtnus. 

(Jl) u, when followed by bl, and a, e, i, or o, when followed by gl or 
//, has its short sound ; SUblicius, atlas. 

IV. Before another vowel, or a diphthong, a vowel has its 
long English sound ; ea, habeo, nihilo {h is not regarded as 
a consonant) . 

(For a, i, and y, unaccented, sck 9,, t, g, and h.) 

(j) u, when followed by a vowel, has the sound of w, after ^, often 
after ^, and sometimes after s; qnis, lingua, suadeo. 

(jfe) When i follows an accented a, e, o, or y, and is followed by 
another vowel, it has the sound of y in yet ; Maia, Pompeia, Troia, 
Ilithyia. 

V. Before x, or any two consonants, except a mute fol- 
lowed by / or r, a vowel in any syllable has its short English 
sound ; dxis^ iste, 

VI. Before one or more consonants in any accented syl- 
lable, except the penult^ a vowel has its short English sound ; 
tnimicuSy debitor, 

(i) a, e, or o, followed by a single consonant or a mute before / 
or r, followed by e, i, or y before another vowel, has its long sound : 
alius, etiam, odium. 

(222) u, in any syllable except the last, before a single consonant 
or a mute followed by / or r (except bt), has the long sound ; multi- 
tUdinis, Riitulus, publicus. 

(22) a, preceded by qu, and followed by dr or rt, is pronounced as 
in the English words quadrant and quart. 

(0) e, i, and u, before r final, or r followed by another conson- 
ant, are pronounced as in the English words her, fir, arndpur. 
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DIPHTHONGS. 

ae and oe have the sounds e would have in the same situation; 
Caesar^ Aenaeae, Daedalus^ Oedipus, Oeta. 

au has the sound of au in aiUhor ; auctor, 

en has the sound of eu in neuter ; neuter, 

ei has the sound of ei in height; hei, 

oi has the sound of oi in voice; quoique. 

ou has the sound of ou in out; joudex, 

ui has the sound of t in ice; huic. 

ei, oi, and ou are rarely used as diphthongs. 

ui is found only in cui, huiy and huic. 

The combinations ua, ue, ui, uo, and uu are not treated as diph- 
thongs, u either forming a distinct syllable, or having the force of the 
consonant w, (j). 

CONSONANTS. 
Assibilation, 

1. Before e, i, y, ae, and oe, c has the sound of j in sin, 
and ^ the sound oi J in jest: centum, cinis, cygnus ; coelum, 
genus, gingiva, 

(a) In other situations c and g have their hard sounds. 

2. When ci, si, ti, and xi follow an accented syllable, 
and are followed by a vowel, c and / have the sound of sh, s 
(except in a few proper names), the sound of zh, and x the 
sound of ksh ; acies, Persius, natio, otiitm, ocior, anxius, but 
As{sh)ia, likewise Theodosia, Sosia, 

3. When c follows an accented syllable, and is followed by eu or yo, It has the 
sound of sh ; caduceus, Sicyon, 

{h) t retains its pure sound after s, t, and or/ in old infinitives in -ter, and in 
proper names in -tion. 

(i) s final, after e, ae, au, b, m, n, and r has the sound of 
z; res, aes, laus, urbs, hiems, amans, ars, 

(2) B, between two vowels, has the sound of 2, when that sound occurs in English 
derivatives in common use; Caesar, musa, miser, residuum, rasa. 

4- X has the sound of ks ; rex, index ; but between ^ or m and an accented 
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vowel, and occasionally elsewhere, it has the sound of gx^ while at the beginning of a 
word it has the sound of z ; uxorius^ exemplunit exit^ Xanthus. 

5. In the beginning of a word, ch before M, c and / before /, g and m before n, 
t before m, and / before x , are silent. 

All other letters are sounded. 



ACX5ENT. 

There are three systems of accentuation, — the logical, 
the grammatical, and the rh)^hmical (March's Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, page 30). The rhythmical prevailed in the Latin. 
Three different accents were recognized by the Romans, — 
the acute, the grave, and the circumflex. There is some 
doubt about the exact nature of these accents (see Roby's 
Latin Grammar, Vol. L, and Hadley's Essays, pp. 124-26). 

The following rules are now commonly used in pronounc- 
ing by the English method : — 

I. Words of one syllable are accented ; res, quis, 

\Bo Monosyllables are often so closely united with other words in pronunciation 
as virtually to lose their proper accents. 

IL AVords of two syllables are accented on the first ; erat, 
sails. 

in. Words of more than two syllables are accented on 
the penult, if that syllable is long in quantity, otherwise on the 
antepenult ; amicus, ddtninus, unius, volucris, 

IV. A second accent is placed on the second syllable before the 
principal accent, if that syllable is long in quantity, or is the first in the 
word, otherwise on the third ; ifebebdter^ mulHiudines, muUitudinibus. 

(Z>) There is occasionally a third and even a fourth accent in very 
long words ; exSrcitdtidnibus. 

V. The accent of an enclitic falls on the last syllable of the word 
to which it is attached ; fellxque^ dixitne, itdque^ quibuscum. 

(c) These rules apply also to the accentuation of compound words; ddmodum, 
undequei Itaque (here que is not enclitic). A very few exceptions are sometimes 
made in cases where derivatives of Latin compounds are in common use in English. 
Perhaps it \.\ better to apply the rule always. 
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Latin. 

Allen's Introduction to Latin Composition/ 

An Introduction to Latin Composition (Revised and Enlarged), with 
references to the Grammars of Allen & Greenough, Gildersleeve, and 
Harkness. By William F. Allen, Professor in the University of Wis- 
consin. With the valuable cooperation of John Tetlow, A.M., Master 
of the Girls' Latin School, Boston ; aided by the skilful and acute 
criticism of Prof. Tracy Peck, of Yale College. i2mo. Cloth. i8i 
pages. Mailing price, $1.30 ; Introduction, 90 cts.; Exchange, 50cts. 

The ** Introduction to Latin Composition " was first published in 
1870. It was prepared by Prof. W. F. Allen, of the University of 
Wisconsin, and was designed to give a complete review of Latin 
Syntax, commencing with Indirect Discourse, and illustrated by 
examples selected from the classical writers (chiefly Cicero), each 
written exercise being introduced by easy sentences for Oral Prac- 
tice, and accompanied with full references to the Grammar. In this 
form it found constant and extensive use for nearly ten years, when 
it appeared desirable to issue an edition thoroughly revised, ex- 
panded in all its parts, and preceded by Lessons on Elementary 
Constructions. In accordance with this design, the original Lessons 
have been (in part) re-arranged, and the introductory and grammat- 
ical portion to each Lesson made much more complete, each prin- 
ciple being specified in detail, with abundant illustrations, and with 
full references to the three grammars most in use ; viz., Allen & 
Greenough, Gildersleeve, and Harkness. 

The elementary portion (or Part First) consists of twenty-three 
Lessons, covering the ground of the simpler or more usual con- 
structions, and is designed to be used either as complete in itself 
for the uses of the preparatory school, or as a sufficient introduction 
to the higher syntax commencing with Indirect Discourse. A spe- 
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cial feature of this introductory portion is the large space given to 
Oral Exercises, interlined^ and thus designed to familiarize the 
pupil with words and forms without the weary and disheartening 
incessant dependance on grammar and lexicon. 

The whole of the revision — including the preparation of Part 
First — has been made by Rev. J. H. Allen, Lecturer in Harvard 
University, and compiler of the ** New Latin Method," assisted 
throughout by the ample and critical super\'ision of Mr. John 
Tetlow, Principal of the Girls' Latin School, Boston. The work has 
also been critically revised by Prof. Tracy Peck, of Yale College. 
Great care has been bestowed upon the marking of all long vowels 
(whether or not long by position), making the book, it is hoped, a 
serviceable guide in tlie elementary principles of Latin Etymology 
as well as Prosody. 



The Nation, N. Y. : A second 
edition of a small Latin text-book is 
usually entitled to no special notice, 
but the new edition of Prof. Allen's 
" Introduction to Latin Prose Compo- 
sition " is in some respects exceptional. 
The first edition was published about 
ten years ago. The present edition has 
been enlarged so as to include the more 
elementary constructions of I^tin Syn- 
tax, and the whole work revised. It is 
seldom that so much learning, experi- 
ence, and intellectual ability are brought 
to bear in the construction of an ele- 
mentary text-boo|^. 

The number of persons to whom it 
is worth while to spend the time and 
labor necessary to learn to write I^tin 
easily and fluently is very small, and is 
probably decreasing the world over. 
Latin composition is generally studied 
less for its own sake than as one of the 
best means of learning to read and ap- 
preciate the Latin authors. For this 
purpose the present work seems all- 
sufficient. For those who intend to 
make the I^tin language a special 
object of study after leaving college it 
is, of roursi*. what its title declares, only 
an intruduction. 



The following points seem worthy 
of attention. 'I'he English examples 
which are to l>e translated into Latin 
are themselves translations from pas- 
sages actually occurring in the Latin 
authors. Experience unmistakably tes- 
tifies to the advantages of this plan in 
an elementary work. The constant, 
even minute, references to the grammar 
accustom students to solve difficulties 
by the application of general princi- 
ples. The references are to the gram- 
mar of Messrs. Allen and Greenough, 
but accompanying every one there is, 
in a parenthesis, a reference to the 
grammars of Prof. Gildersleeve and of 
Prof. Harkness; the work is thus ren- 
dered equally convenient to those who 
have any one of the three grammars. 
Those who have access to them all 
will find it worth the trouble to com- 
pare the different ways in which the 
same matters are viewed and stated 
by these accomplished Latin scholars. 
The best thing those students who have 
none of these grammars cajs do, irre- 
spective of the use of the present work, 
is to get one as soon as possible. 
Lastly, but not least. Prof. Allen says 
** be has made the experiment of mark- 
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ing the iong^ vowels in the Latin words ular of such as liold that a culpable 
employed." This is a matter of more waste oftime is caused to pupils through 
importance than even Prof. Allen him- the careless pronunciation by teachers 
self is perhaps aware. There is no of words which both pupil and teacher 
doubtthat if the pronunciation of Latin are obliged to pronounce quite differ- 
prose is properly taught — a point to ently when they come to read verse — 
which the marking of every long vowel the careful marking of all known vowel- 
is indispensable — the proper method lengths, even to such cases as publums^ 
of reading Latin poetry comes almost nuntio^ sciscUor, dl^nus^ hi/ensus^ etc 
of itself, and the greater part of the The book, like very few school-books, 
stuff with which learners are tormented, is of a character to gratify the practical 
under the name of Prosody, may be teacher, and to satisfy the critical stu- 
dis missed at once as mere rubbish. dent, {Feb. 75, 1881.) 

WiUiam O. Hale, Prof. 0/ Latin 'W. A. Packard, Prof, of Latin, 
in Cormll Univ. : I am sorry that I Princeton Coll., N.J. : It is excellently 
am not able to-day, as I shall be some adapted to its purpose, and the use of 
months hence, to tell you of the actual it by pupils preparing to enter this col- 
working of Allen's Introduction in the lege we should heartily approve, 
class-room. But an examination of {Dec. J7, 18S0.) 
the book has given me such confidence 

in it that it already stands recom- Edward H. Griffin, Prof of 

mended in our requirements for ad- ^^^^ Wil2iams Coll., Mass.: My rea- 

mission, and the later chapters will be ^^^ ^^^ continuing to put Arnold's into 

used by our Freshmen. The wise help ^^^ requirements for admission, is 

in the way of suggestion and vocabu- ^^^^jy because it is so old and well 

lary given the pupil at the start, the j^nown that every one will understand 

careful development of constnicaon. ^he amount of instruction that is ex- 

the apt notes and cautions scattered p^^^^. Allen's is certainly a much 

throughout the exercises, the placmg ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ j.^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

under nearly every lesson not merely ^-^^^ College instruction would be 

of disjointed sentences illustrative of ^^^^ ^^^^ satisfactory in its results if 

the point m hand, but of short sen- ^,..j_4„ . . . . • *i. • 

* - , . , .. J r students were taught syntax in their 

tences for oral translation, and of a preparatory studies through the use of 

passage of connected. stra.ght-away such a book, instead of by " grammar 

Eng ish. are features which, admirable lessons." (>.. 4, 1881.) 
as they are, m this book lie upon the ./ t- / 

surface. 

The book is by no means a mere B. P. Crowell. Prof of Latin, and 

collection oi classified English sen- "W. L. Cowles, Instructor in iMtin, 

tences with references to leading gram- Amherst Coll. : It seems to us. after a 

mars. Though giving such references somewhat careful examination, to be a 

under each topic, it states for itself most excellent book of its kind. Its 

nearly every principle taken up. and subject-matter is so well selected, and 

that in a singularly clear and effective so carefully arranged, that it must be a 

way. Add to this a correct spelling, profitable manual for practical use in 

and — what must gfratify the eye of the hands of every Latin student, 

every specialist in Latin, and in paitic- {Feb. /j, i88i.) 
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T. B. Mocker, Prof, of Latin, 
Wialeyan Stm^ GoxvirtriKr. N.V.; I 
compared it witli two other prominent 
works on the same subject, and (hink 
for an introduction to Latii) Prose it is 
easily first. The use of connected nar- 
fhere other works 



scholars. He has made a useful and 
procticat book, which classical teacheis 
should examine. 

The Western, St. liruis .• The ex- 
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point — a merit which 
will be appreciated by those who have 
struggled to kindle enthusiasm in the 
class-room over "'the green spwcta- 
clfs of my grandfather's cousin." and 
such like cruel shreds and tatters of 
language. Theorderofiopics islogical, 
beginning with simple elements, and 
passing to special constructions and Ihe 
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Rev. C. P. W. Hubbard, Ciair- 
aaii Sclteo! Com., Merrimac, Mail. : 
I am pleased to commend i1 as the best 
book of its kind Cor school use that has 
ever come under my notice, I would 
mention particularly, as worthy of com- 
mendation, the hetpCiil way in which it 
anlicipales and meets the peculiar diffi- 
cullies and questions Ihal always trouble 
beginners in the study; its admirable 
classificaiion and distribution of sub- 
excellent summaries of piinciples. and 

English Potential and Comparative 
Forms of Speech ; and the perspicuous 
and elegant style in which the book is 
printed. Both in plan and execution 
the intelligence and skill of the practi- 
cal educalor who knows just what 
learners need, are amply evident. 

Tbe New Bng'land JournaJ ot 
Education : The eminent fitness of 
Mr. Allen, who has been all his life a 
practical teacher as well as author, for 
the preparation of such a work, will be 
conceded by all American teachers and 

Allen's Aqricola of Tacitus. 

Edited, for School and College Use, by W. F. Allen, Professor of 
Lalin in the University of Wisconsin. i2tno. Cloth. Jl pages. 
Mailing Price, 60 cents ; Introduction, 50 cents. 

The Life of Agricola statids by itself in ancient literature as a 
biograpiiy of the modern type, — not merely the worth ily-relate<i 
life of an emitient man, like those of Plutarch and Nepos, I 



side of the Great Lakes are m 
ing. Not only is it a creditatde speci- 
men of the printer's art, but it is also 
scholarly and practical. By means of 
the system of references employed, il 
mav be used with either Allen and 
Hark- 
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personal tribute of affection and admiration by one of his own house- 
hold. No classical work is therefore better fitted to form part of a 
course which aims to contain only what is intrinsically best and 
most characteristic. It is one of those tonic writings which help to 
elevate and strengthen the moral nature and build up character. 

The aim, in the present edition, has been to meet the needs of 
such a course. The editor has left special philological training to 
the teacher, only making occasional reference to the leading gram- 
mars. On the other hand, he has undertaken to explain the his- 
torical references with great fullness, and to give needful assistance 
in all real difficulties. In the text he has for the most part followed 
Kritz, but has not hesitated to vary from it when there seemed to 
be good reason, especially in several cases to restore the reading of 
the manuscripts. 

It is the editor's intention to follow this, as early as possil)le 
(probably by the opening of the school year in 1881), with an 
edition of the Germania of Tacitus, the text of which is already in 
type. 



M. Kellogg, Prof. 0/ Latin, Univ. 
of Cat. : I am sure the " Agricola " is 
worthy of adoption as a text-book. Its 
notes are scholarly, and not too volum- 
inous. I am glad to see a favorite Latin 
piece made so attractive. I have just 
introduced your " Roman Literature " 
as a text-book. 

Frank Smalley, Prof. 0/ Latin, 
Syracuse Univ., N. Y. : It seems to me 
well prepared and judiciously annota- 
ted, while the mechanical part, as in 
all your books, is all that could be de- 
sired. 

R. H. Tripp, Prof, of iMtin, Univ. 
of Minnesota : After examining it, I do 
not hesitate to pronounce it a " p^er " 
of the many other excellent works pub- 
lished by you. I think Professor Allen 



Prof. J. C. Pickard, ///. Indus- 
irial Univ., Champaign, III. : I have 
read it, every word, with great pleasure. 
The notes are admirable, just what are 
most needed by those who study the 
text. I wish every young man in our 
land would read thoughtfully the "Agri- 
cola of Tacitus," in Latin or Eng- 
lish. 

W. V. Sproull, Prof of Latin, 
Univ. of Cincinnati, O. : This edition 
of Agricola is deserving of great praise. 

G. W. Shurtleff , Prof of Latin, 
Oberlin Coll., O. : I like it very much 
as far as I have examined it. 

W. S. Scarborough, Prof, of 
iMtin, Wilberforce Univ., O. : In fvery 



has exercised excellent judgment as to r>articiilar the "Agricola" is up to the 
the t«xt, and also as regard the notes, standard, finished and complete. Shall 
— they are nf^ither too copious nor too r»?<!ommend its use here in our imiver- 
meagre. It must n*arlily find a place in sity as the best work of the kind pul*- 
our colleges and universities. ' lisbed. 
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N. E. Journal of Education: 

Teachers and students of the classics 
are placed under great obligations to 
this enterprising firm for supplying 
them with so many excellent classical 
manuals. This one is edited by Prof. 
Allen, whom we know to be eminently 
fitted, by scholarship and experience in 
teaching, to perform the task. We are 
glad he has given his attention to the 
biography of Agricola by Tacitus. It 
is one of the grand models of biography. 
The study of such a classic would tend 
to elevate and strengthen the character 
of any student. The letter-press and 
binding are admirable. 



School Bulletin, N.Y.: Of all 

Latin classics this is among the most 
charming, and we welcome this desir- 
able edition, in which the author is 
especially happy in giving just notes 
enough. 

Chicagro Advance: The Notes 
are brief, pertinent, and judicious, af- 
fording real heip to the student, but 
careful not to weaken his scholarly in- 
dependence by giving excessive " help." 
The typography of the book is well-nigh 
perfect. 



Cicero De Natura Deorum. 

LiBRi Tres, with the commentary of G. F. Schoemann, edited by Austin 
Stickney. i2mo. Cloth. 348 pp. Mailing price, $1.60; Intro- 
duction, $1.40. 

The text of this edition is substantially that of C. F. W. Miiller,, 
Leipsic, Teubner, 1878. The Introductions, Summaries, and Com- 
mentary of Schoemann are given entire, and some additions have 
been made by the editor. 



Tracy Peck, Pro/, of Latin, Yale 

Coll. : The value of Schoemann's 
edition has long been known, and I 
am glad that so careful a scholar 
as Prof. Stickney has brought it to the 
easy reach of American students. The 
translator's additions, too, seem to be 
thoroughly helpful to a nicer under- 
standing of the thought and Latinity 
of the original. 

Minton Warren, Associate Prof, 
of Latin, John Hopkins Univ.: I am 
greatly pleased with it. The work of 
translation seems to have been very 
carefully done, and bespeaks accurate 
scholarship. It is a treatise which de- 
serves to be more widely read in Amer- 
ican colleges. 



W. A. Packard, Prof of Latin^ 
Princeton Coll. : I have used the Ger- 
man Edition with my classes, and ap- 
preciate its well-recognized merits. 
The additions made to the notes, which 
I have examined, add to their value. 
It will be a convenience for American 
students to have the book in its present 
form, and will stimulate to a wider use 
of it. 

C. J. Harris, Prof of Latin, Wash, 
and Lee Univ., Lexington, Va. : I find 
it full of instruction and interest. The 
American editor has set a most com- 
mendable example in giving Schoe- 
mann's Commentary and Summaries 
intact, while the thorough scholarship, 
acuteness, and sound judgment evinced 
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in his own modest addenda, show how 
competent he is to have done the en- 
tire work himself. 

Thomas Chase, Pres., and Prof. 
of Philology^ Haverford Coll. : Schoe- 
mann's Introduction, Summaries, and 
Commentary are learned and judi- 
cious, and wherever any additional 
aid was necessary, it has been skil- 
Ailly supplied by the American editor. 

O. Howes, Prof of Latin, Madi- 
son Univ,, N. Y, : The Introduction, the 
Summaries, and the Notes of Schoe- 
mann furnish a very complete exposi- 
tion of the argument and philosophic 
content of this work of Cicero. The 
grammatical notes of Mr. Stickney are 
excellent, and have so well supple- 
mented Schoemann's work where it 
most needed it, that the only regret left 
is that they are not more numerous ; a 
result I, for one, should gladly have 
purchased by the abridgement, if nec- 
essary, of those of Schoemann. 

Geo. B. Hopson, Prof of I^tin, 
St, Stephen's Coll., Annandale, N. Y. : 
It is a work which was very much 
needed. I believe that Prof. Stickney 
has done his work in a very scholarly 
and satisfactory manner. I shall take 
pleasure in recommending this edition. 



J. y. Stanton, Prof of Latin, 
Bates Coll., Lewiston, Me. : I shall use 
your " De Natura Deorum " soon, in 
one of my classes. 

Solon Albee, late Prof of Latin, 
Middlebury Coll., Vt. : I am glad to 
see this interesting classic brought out 
in an edition which is in all respects so 
admirable. The Introduction and Com- 
mentary accompanying it are prepared 
with scholarly care, and afford the 
learner valuable aid in gaining a cor- 
rect understanding of the text and the 
subject-matter of which it treats. A 
book which is at once so instructive 
and attractive in style cannot fail to be 
welcomed by all lovers of classical 
learning. 

Wilford Canlkins, Prof of Greek 
and Latin in East Tennessee Wesleyan 
Univ., Athens, Tenn. : The annotations 
are peculiarly valuable and judicious; 
and it is my judgment that this most 
excellent edition of a work in many 
respects invaluable, ought at once to 
be introduced into all our college 
courses. For my part, it is my inten- 
tion to place it in the hands of the 
senior class next year, and I will see 
that it has a place in our next cata- 
logue. 



King's Latin Pronunciation. 



A Brief Outline of the Roman, Continental, and English Methods, by 
D. B. King, Adjunct Professor of Latin in Lafayette College. i2mo. 
Cloth. 24 pages. Mailing Price, 25 cts ; Introduction Price, 20 cts. 

Contains a few explanatory and historical paragraphs on the 
Roman, Continental, and English methods of pronouncing Latin, 
and a brief presentation of the main features of each, prepared for 
use at Lafayette College, where the character and arrangement of 
studies in English and Comparative Philology makes it desirable 
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that students should have a knowledge of both Roman and English 
methods. 

The students are carefully taught in practice to use the English 
method, and to give the rules for the sound of the letters, this hav- 
ing been found a valuable aid in teaching English Pronunciation 
and the Philology of the English language. A knowledge of the 
Roman method, giving the sounds, in the main, as we believe Cicero 
and Virgil gave them, is required as a matter of historical informa- 
tion and culture, and as an important aid in determining the deriva- 
tions of words and laws of phonetic change, and in illustrating the 
principles of Comparative Philology. 



Marshall Hensha'w, laie Prin. 
of Williston Sem,^ East Hampton,Mass.: 
I have read it with care, and I find it a 
very clear, scholarly, and condensed 
statement of the rules for each of the 



three Methods of pronunciation now in 
use, and sufficiently fiill for all practi- 
cal purposes. I agree fully with Prof. 
King's opinions regarding the use of 
the Methods. 



An Edition of Leiqhton's Latin Lessons , 

With references to the Grammars of Andrews and Stoddard, Gilder- 
sleeve and Harkness. 

See page 62 for fuller notice of this book. 



Prof. Albert S. Wheeler, Scien- 
tific School, Yale College : I am greatly 
pleased with it. The adaptation to 
Allen & Greenough's Grammar makes 
it especially valuable for those who are 
engaged either in teaching or studying 
this excellent Grammar. 

Hugh Boyd, Prof of Latin, Cor- 



nell College, Iowa: Leighton's Latin 
Lessons and Greek Lessons have form- 
ed the basis of instruction in the Pre- 
paratory School of this College for 
several years. Satisfactory from the 
first, as teacher and pupil have learned 
their better use, they have given year 
by year increased satisfaction. 



In order to meet a very general demand, an edition of the 

New Latin l\/letliod 

Was published during the summer, with the " Parallel Exercises " 
greatly simplified, abridged, and accompanied by progressive exercises 
in "Reading at Sight" (interlined), taken chiefly from Caesar. In 
these exercises the long vowels are consistently marked throughout. 
See page 6^ for fuller notice of this book. 
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Ginn & Heath's Class icat Atlas. 

By A. Keith Johnstqn, LL.D., F.R.G.S., aided by W. E. Gijvdstone, 
Prime Minister of England. Bound in full cloth, with guards, similar 
to Long's Classical Atlas (7^x12 inches). Also bound in strung 
boards, cloth back, with ornamental cover ( 1 5 X 12 inches) . Mailing 
Price, Cloth, 1 2.30; Boards, I2.00. Introduction, Cloth, $2.00; 
Boards, $i.y>. 



Any teacher of the classics wishing a copy for examination 
with a view to class use can receive it^ postpaid, on receipt of tlie 
f Mowing price I Cloth, $1.50; Boards, $1.00. 

Comprising in Twenty-three Plates, Colored Maps and Plans of 
all the Important Countries and Localities referred to by Classical 
Authors. Constructed from the best Materials, and embodying 
the Results of the most recent Investigations. With a full Index 
of Plaoes, in which the proper quantities of the Syllables are 
marked by T. Harvey and E. Worsley, M.M.A., Oxon, Clas- 
sical Masters in Edinburgh Academy. 

CONTENTS. 
Map. 

1. Plan of Rome, and Illustrations of Classical Sites. 

2. The World as known to the Ancients. 

3. Map of the outer Geography of the Odyssey. 

4. Orbis Terrarum (et Orb. Homeri, Herodoti, Democriti, Strabonis, 

Ptolemaei). 

5. Hispania. 

6. Gallia. 

7. Insulae Britanicae (et Brit. Strabonis, Brit. Ptolemaei, &c.). 

8. Germania, Vindelicia, Rhaetia, et Noricum. 

9. Pannonia, Dacia, TUyrlcum, Moesia, Macedonia, et Thracia. 

10. Italia Superior et Corsica. 

11. Italia Inferior, Sicilia, et Sardinia (et Campania, Syracusae, Roma). 

12. Imperium Romanum (et Imp. Rom. Orient, et Occid.). 

13. Gnecia (et Athenae, Marathon, Thermopylae). 

14. Peloponnesus, Attica, Boeotia, Phocis, .^tolia, et Acamania. 

15. Graecia a Bello Peloponnesiaco, usque ad Philippum II. (et Mantinea, 

Leuctra, Plataea). 

16. Asia Minor (et Campus Trojae, Bosporos, Troas, Ionia, &c.). 

17. Svria et I'alestina (el Hierosolyma, &c.). 
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1 8. Armenia, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Assyria (et Iter Xenophonlis). 

19. Regnum Alexandri Magni (et Granicus, Issus, Arbela). 

20. Persia et India (et India Ptolemaei). 

21. i^gyptus, Arabia, et i4ithiopia (et i^gyptus Inferior). 

22. Africa (et Carthago, Alexandria, Numidia et Africa Propria). 

23. Europe, showing the general direction of the Barbarian Inroads during 

the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Index. 

Used at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and all the other Prominent 
English Preparatory Schools and Academies s also already 
recommended by Harvard College, Yale College, Princeton 
College, Lafayette College, Trinity College^ Bates College, 
Colby University, Rntgers College, Dickinson College, Trinity 
College, N.C., Lebanon Valley College, Pa., Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Phillips Andorer Academy, WiUiston Seminary, 
Boston Latin Schools, &c. 



W. W. GrOOdwin, Prof, of Greek, 

Harvard Univ. : Your Classical Atlas 
is a most beautiful and highly useful 
work, and I am glad to see what used 
to be an expensive luxury brought 
within the means of all students of the 
classics. {^Dec. 2, 1880.) 

Irving J. Manatt, Prof, of Greek, 
Marietta Coll., O: I regard this work 
as a most timely one. A complete 
Atliis of the ancient world, compact 
and cheap, remained a desideratum. I 
think this one fills the bill. Its twenty- 
four maps are accurately drawn and 
admirably printed. The index enables 
the student to determine at a glance 
the pronunciation of any name, its 
modern form or successor, and its 
place on the map — saving how much 
precious time ! {Nov. 12, r88o.) 

S. R. Winans, Tutor in Greek, 
Princeton Coll., N.J.: It is superb: 
nothing to criticise, and everything to 
commend. It is needless to go into 
details about it. I shall acquaint the 
Freshmen with its superior merits and 



attractiveness. Every student of the 
classics needs something of the sort, 
and this is by all odds the best of its 
kind. {Oct. 4, 1880.) 

C. R. Williams, Tutor in Latin, 
Princeton Coll., N.y. : I have examined 
the Atlas with considerable care, and 
shall take great pleasure in recommend- 
ing it to my classes. I am very much 
pleased with it myself. The colored 
maps, the clearness of the names, the 
distinct marking of important routes 
and movements of peoples, with other 
special features, render it at the same 
time more attractive and more useful 
to the student than Long's. 
{Oct. 4, 1880.) 

W. B. Owen, Tutor in Lafayette 
Coll., Easton, Pa. : I like the Atlas very 
much indeed, and if it were not so late 
in the term should feel disposed to 
strongly recommend it to our class. 
Next year I think we shall give it the 
preference. ( Oct. 11, 1880.) 

W. P. Whitlock, rror. of Latin, 
Ohio Wesley an Univ., Delaware, O,: 



